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“Our Home, our Country, and our Brother Man.” 


REASONS WHY YOU SHOULD NOT GO. 

The present ‘unsettled state of the mind 
among many of our young men in regard to re-| 
maining in New England, and the great mania, | 
if we may so call it, for wandering off to the} 
west, to California, Oregon or the Lord knows | 
where, is injurious to themselves and to the com- 
munity. If the real truth could be known, but! 
@ yery small part, really, better their condition. | 

They have to undergo labors which would| 
not be required at home, and privations which | 
they never knew or thought of before they 
started. The enchantwent which distance lends | 
to the view leaves them to repent of the steps’ 
taken when perhaps too late. We are willing 
to allow that some crops can be raised more 
abundantly and with less labor in much of the 
Western Prairies, but the very abundance of 
them and the ease of production, renders their 
marketable price enough smaller to leave but a 
small margin of profit, while other crops, and 
the obtaining of many comforts and even ne- 
cessities are less easily raised or obtained than 
with us. The balance therefore in the estimate 
of advantages, will most frequently be found 
with those who do not wander abroad very far 
in search of them. In proof that we are right 
view of the subject we would refer our readers 
to the letter of our correspondent, O. S. True, 
who has tried the experiment ‘‘seen the ele-| 











phant,”’ and is willing to testify as to the facts, | 
and to give a word of advice to the friends *‘he} 
left behind himn.”’ 
Virogva, Bapaxe Co., WIs., ? 
January 11, 1856. ¢ 

Mr. Epitor :—I take the liberty to write an | 
article for your paper, in response to ‘Stay at 
home.’’ I would that we had heeded the ad- 
monition, when well situated in the sober State 
of Maine. ‘The west has a rich soil, it is true. 
The foundation of many diseases, the fertility 
of the land is but the assurance of the existent 
miasma. Men suffer much more for want of 
strength to perform their daily labor, than in| 
the east. New England people have no idea of 
the amount of sickness and suffering in the! 
west; if they could know, they would not be in| 
much haste to leave their own healthy, poem 
clime, for one just the reverse. To be cap- 
tivated with the visionary descriptions of the| 





selfish speculator, or fancy sketches of the pace-| 


ing stranger, seems not the part of wisdom, or 
good practical common sense; yet, many quite | 
passable on that score, do put so much confi-| 
dence in what they read and hear, that they | 
will leave friends, and all that makes life de- 
sirable, with high hopes of finding that beauti- 
ful Eden, where good cheer and sweet content- 
ment reigns. But they soon learn they have 
made a sad mistake—that they are not in Para- 
dise yet, but rather nearer the opposite place. 
Eastern people need not suppose ruffianism 
entirely confined to Missouri. The great quan- 
tity of liquid fire drank in this State, is the 
cause of much suffering and crime. People in 
the west are like the troubled sea, in perpetual 
motion, moving from one place to another. I 
did expect to find a more permanent in Wiscon- 
sin, after reading this piece of information, 
written by some land speculators, of course :— 
*‘As nature alloted a portion of our favored 
country asan earthly paradise, Wisconsin is 
eminently qualified for such distinction.”” He 
then goes on to say, ‘*There are no mountains 
or hills to mar the beauties of the enchanting 
scene,’’ &c. The above statement is as false as 
it is fair, as I know from actual observation, 
and the testimony of several individuals. I 
heard a very intelligent gentleman from Massa- 
chusetts say, ‘‘the method pursued to induce 
people to emigrate west, was demoniac.’’ It 
makes them rush headlong into innumerable 
trials from which no one is exempt. Some 
being disappointed, endeavor to make their 
relatives believe they like, and from selfish 
motives persuade them to join them, in hopes to 
become better reconciled to the hard lot which 
their own folly led them into, vainly supposing 
their friends will wink at the great wrong they 
do them ; but it is not very easy to forgive such 
palpable deception. As for the good home for 
a small sum, and less labor, that many New 
Englanders talk of as the principal inducements 
to go west, it isa mistake. The sum of money 
that must be spent to travel two or three thou- 
sand miles, and buy land at ten or fifteen dol- 
lars an acre, (and then it requires segeral years 
to get fixed comfortably, if comfort can be ob- 
tained in such a cold climate, where the ther- 
mometer is sometimes forty degrees below zero,) 
18 not trifling, and does not “grow on every 
bush ;”’ but it would buy a good home in the 
east, where the common necessaries of life can 
be obtained at reasonable prices; and where, 
surrounded with Social privileges, in a healthy 
climate, its price would be above rubies. 


O. S. True. 


For the Maine Farmer. 
TO REMOVE INK STAINs, 
Mr. Eprror :—I wish to inquire through the 
columns of your paper, what will thoroughly 
remove ink from linen, or cotton cloth. Any 





MAINE POMOLOGICAL AND HORTICULTURAL 
SOCIETY. 


This society had quite a pleasant meeting and 
a fine exhibition of fruits at the basement hall 
of the State House, on Tuesday afternoon, 22d 
ult. The display of fine apples was very good 
indeed—of course, consisting of winter varie- 
ties. 

No pears were exhibited. A few very good 
samples of Isabella grapes, in a state of fine 
preservation, were shown. 

We cannot give a list of all the exhibitors, 
but there were splendid specimens of Baldwins 
from several exhibitors. Among them we rec- 
ollect Mr. Hanks of Manchester, Mr. Adams of 
Wilton, and Foster of Gardiner. Mr. Hanks 
brought other excellent varieties. 

At 3 o’clock, an address was delivered by the 
editor of the Maine Farmer, on the ‘‘objects and 
pursuits of the society,’’ and modes of obtain- 
ing knowledge in regard to them. After which 
the committee announced the award of premi- 


jums. In the evening, an excellent and practical 


address was delivered before the society by Mr. 
Goodale of Saco, and a discussion on fruit cul- 
ture in Maine followed. We are glad to make 
note of these proceedings. 

This society, after a long struggle, is begin- 
ning to be better known, and its designs and 
objects better appreciated. 

By the co-operation of our orchardists and 
horticulturists, it may be the means of accom- 
plishing a great and useful work in Maine in 
its particular departments of the orchard and 
garden, in both of which there is room for 
great improvement among us, as well as else- 
where. 





Reported for the Farmer. 
FARMERS’ MEETINGS AT THE STATE HOUSE. 
On Monday evening, the subject of conversa- 
tion was the draining of lands, but the reporter 


| was not able to be present in season to make 


note of the ideas advanced. 

On Tuesday afternoon, (22d,) there was an 
exhibition of fruits by the Maine Pomological 
and Horticultural Society. An address was 
given by E. Holmes of Winthrop, and in the 
evening another hy S. L. Goodale of Saco; after 
which a conversation or discussion took place on 
the culture and management of orchards, &e. 

Mr. Childs called on Mr. Goodale to give 
him some statements in regard to the black 
knot. 

Mr. Goodale said that when he took posses- 
sion of the place where now lives, every plum 
tree was covered with black knot, he cut them 
all down and planted new plum trees, for some 
years saw a little of the disease, but there is 
none of it now. 

This evil, the black knot seems to progress 
from west to’ east. Some localities in Maine 
are not troubled with it yet. 

To avoid black knot he would keep the tree 
in poor soil. 

At our State Society meeting in Gardiner 
last fall a beginning was made to make outa 
list of fruits actually best adapted to Maine. 
It is desirable to combine the experience of all 
on fruits, so as to make out a list applicable to 
our climate. 

Mr. McKinny is called upon to give some ac- 
count of the Baker Sweet, exhibited by him 
this day at the Pomological show. Mr. Me- 
Kinney stated that he obtained the scion in 
Hollis eight years ago. They have grown well, 
the tree is hardy and a yearly bearer, produces 
more than any tree in his orchard according to 
its size. The winds knock them off more than 
smaller apples ; sell well in the market. His 
orchard is on a clayey loam,—on this place the 
Baldwin does not do well, but three-fourths of 
a mile from him, on a rocky hill it does very 
well, and is the best apple that can be raised in 
that orchard. 

The Baker sweet is found to be excellent 
when combined with the quince for preserves or 
apple sauce. 

* Mr. Baker stated that the apple (Baker 
Sweet) is very easily raised and comes to market 
early, and hence it is a profitable apple. 


Mr. Foster was called upon to make remarks 
on the culture of the apples he exhibited and of 
the golden russet in particular, he prizes it 
highly for his own eating, it is a good bearer 
and hardy, but would not recommend it for ex- 
tensive culture for market, because of its ten- 
der skin, still, every orchard should have some 
of the trees to bear them for domestic use. 
This apple is the genuine American Golden 
Russett, of Downing. 

Mr. Percival, of Vassalboro’, had received 
the best specimens of apples, and Ist on Rib- 
ston Pippin, finds it difficult to give a descrip- 
tion of his trees. The Ribston Pippin H® had 
raised for 16 years, did not pretend to bea skill- 
ful grafter, but had received some principles of 
the art from his father, which he still practices, 
prefers to graft a tree when small, and to graft 
down near the ground. If the tree be large, he 
cuts off the tree, or branch, near a vigorous 
branch, generally puts two scions into a branch, 
prefers cleft grafting, seldom gygfts a limb less 
than half an inch in diameter. Uses wax for 
grafting, the work is done quicker, keeps out 
the water and heals better, calculates to be 
three years in filling up the top of a tree. He 
grafted the Ribstone ixfto a variety of trees, and 
finds some better than others, they kept till last 
of February. If both scions live cuts out one, 
puts the two scions diverging from each other, 
commences at the top of the tree cultivates the 
top so that it will grow up. If the lower 
branches are first grafted they have a tendency 
downward, which he does not like in a tree, 
has found a difference in trees in regard 
to the tendency of grafts to grow upward, and 
some downward, according to the part of the 





information will gladly be received by a 


Supscriner. 
So. Sebec, Jan. 26th, 1856. 
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tree from whence they were taken. 

Generally his cultivation is this, every spring 
he goes through his orchard and prunes off 
suckers, also scrapes his trees, washes with lime, 
a little salt, anda little green cow manure, 
thinks he shall hereafter use strong scap suds. 

In pruning he is particular in regard to cut- 
ting, cuts off the limb close to the tree, and in 
a few years finds it will be closely covered over ; 
has painted the cut when pruning, but had as 
lief rub on a sod so that some of the fine dirt 
will stick, as any thing. Prunes in May, and 





is particular as to the age of the moon, never 
a 





cuts off a limb on the increase of the moon, | 
this may be considered a whim, but has found | 
when he prunes in the increase of the moon| 
the trees bled, and if in the old of the moon 
never had any trouble of this sort. | 

Mr. Goodale could not tell whether the moon | 
has or not any thing to do with bleeding of| 
pruned trees, thinks that there is not much de-| 
pending on the constitution of the tree,—has! 
known trees that grew late, when a cold time| 
comes on, if pruned late will bleed in spite of| 
every cffort to prevent them, prefers midsum-| 
mer as the time to prune. | 

He was asked if the peach could be grown! 
in Maine, said he had had but little experience 
in its culture. Is trying the peach on plum| 
stock, this checks the luxuriant growth and 
ripens the wood, thinks if peach trees were pro-| 
tected in winter peaches could be raised. It is 
a tree that bears the knife well and can be train-| 
ed in any form. It bear on the previous year’s) 
growth of wood, does not fear spring frosts, | 
but if the winter weather is 12° below zero, the| 
buds are killed. 

Mr. Dana says that he has seen stated in the} 
Maine Farmer that a sour fruit would do better) 
on sweet apple stocks, and vice versa, and wish-| 
ed to know if any one could give experience on) 
this point. 

Mr. Percival had grafted on both but could) 
see no difference. 

Mr. Adams had tried the same thing but saw | 
no difference. 

Mr. Foster differed from Mr. Percival in being | 
so long as he recommends in filling up trees, 
formerly pursued this mode, but experience) 
proves that if caution be used in leaving branch-| 
es enough it is best to graft the whole, and) 
generally next year, the branches may be cut) 
off. The idea of leaving a vigorous shoot near} 
the scion he does not approve. He wishes the! 
scion to draw up the sap and heal the wound as! 
soon as possible, which will not be done so 
soon if a vigorous shoot is left that will take 
the sap. If he were going to set out an orchard) 
himself, he would set out natural or ungrafted| 
trees, and graft the tops of them when large 
enough. Does not think it makes any differ-| 
ence whether the scion is grafted into a barren 
tree as to the breeding of the graft. A graft) 
set in a bearing tree will produce earlier than in| 
a tree not yet bearing. | 

Mr. Wingate, of Augusta, finds in grafting) 
the plums into the moose plums, put into a tree. 
not yet in bearing, the scions will not come into) 
bearing so soon as one will if put into a bearing) 
tree, though it will not grow any larger. 

Mr. Gilman prefers to cultivate an orchard, 
before grafting, than after grafting. Lad ob- 
served last fall in the garden of Mr. Niles, of 
Freeport, that the lower limbs were full of 
peaches, and it occurred to him that if the 
limbs of the peach could be covered with snow 
they would be preserved and would bear well| 
yearly. He saw a pear tree in New Hampshire, 
grafted on the quince, the quince stalk was’ 
buried deep, and the pear tree had thrown out! 
roots, it bore early, yet the pear tree continued 
to grow entirely on its own roots. 


He thinks from the exhibition of fruit here, 
to-day, that the State of Maine can equal any of 
the States, in apples at least, has been in doubt 
in regard to setting out apple trees, but is now) 
confirmed that it is best to set out trees, and if’ 
it is true that Maine apples will last longer! 
than those of other states, it should en-| 
courage the cultivation of them. The time is 
coming when the exportation of apples from 
New England will be a great business, and if 
Maine apple trees will grow hardier apples, they 
will be the best to export. 

Mr. Goodale queried whether it is advisable 
to grow Baldwins at all, and if so whether 
it is adviseable to graft young trees in the 
nursery. He finds the Baldwin a very un- 
certain tree grafted in the nursery, so also the 
Roxbury Russet. They are both tender when 
young, and fail when grafted near the ground. 

Mr. McKenny agreed with Mr. Goodale as 
he has found the same effects in young trees 
that he had grafted with these varieties. A 
man came to him once, and wished to buy trees 
grafted with greenings, for the purpose of 
grafting the Baldwin on this greening stock, 
stating that they would not then die down as 
they would on other stocks. 


Mr. Dana's experience was the reverse of this. 
His soil is a rich garden soil and well drained. 
Is situated on the shores of the Bay of Fundy. 
The thermometer has not been more than 4° 
degrees below zero at his place, when at Calais 
it was 28° below zero. The temperature is 
more equable with him. 





Mr. Percival explained in regard to leaving 
the shoot near the graft, if he finds the scion 
growing finely he cuts off the shoot the first 
year, otherwise he lets it stand longer. 

Mr. Forbes wished to inquire whether it is 
better to keep the stock pruned up snug, when 
grafted or let the shoots grow. 

Mr. Foster thought it best to keep them off 
from the first. 

Mr. Percival would be governed by the vigor 
of the graft. 


Mr. Fairbanks thought that you might as 

well let the suckers remain on the grafted stock, 
formerly he used to be two or three years in 
filling up the tree, but now prefers to fill out 
the tree at once. Commences with the straight 
branches, and pruning off the suckers cuts the 
lower limbs longer than the next tier so as to 
make out a symmetrical form, has set 100 scions 
in one tree at once, and keeping the suckers 
well under, found it unnecessary to graft any 
more in that tree, all living and doing well, 
frequently grafts limbs not half an inch in 
diameter, these will grow over in one year, 
but large limbs will be several years growing 
over. 
Mr. Forbes thought if you took off all the 
leaves by cutting suckers why not take off all 
the leaves. He believes that leaves are necessary 
to elaborate sap, and thinks the leaves of the 
scion would not be sufficient to do this. ’ 

Adjourned. 





Rice, is often over-boiled. It should be boiled 
but teu minutes, and in no more water than it 
will absorb while boiling. Put two cups of rice 





in three cups of water. 


For the Maine Farmer. 
PRUNING APPLE TREES, &c. 

Mr. Epiror :—In my last I gave some rea- 
sons for the time of year I thought most suita- 
ble for pruning apple trees. My observation 
confirms me in the belief that unskillfal pruning 
(and we have a great deal of it hereabquts) is 
worse than none, for a tree left to itself will live 
longer, usually, and bear more fruit than one 
where the axe and saw are applied to the top, 
and the plough and crowbar to the roots, from 
time to time, cutting the top above and the roots 
below. If the tree ison a knoll or side hill, 
the earth thus loosened will wash away, leaving 
what roots are not cut off bare, and each time 
the plough or harrow passes, they are lacerated. 
After a few years, you will see a vacant spot.— 
Ask the owner why the tree is gone that stood 
on that spot, and the answer is, ‘*I don’t know. 
I did what I could to save it, but it would die, 
in spite of ull my efforts,’? Ask him how he 
managed, and he will tell you that he pruned it 
pretty thoroughly, to see if that would give it a 
start, and make it bear. This not having the 
desired effect, he ploughed the ground. Ask 
him what has become of the soil—the answer is, 
it has washed away down there among the 
rocks; and perhaps he will tell you that he 
gets more fruit from a few trees on the lower 
side of the orchard than from all the rest. And 
pass an orchard where you will, you will find 
the best trees and the most fruit on those that 
stand beside stone walls and fences, and, unless 
the ground is too wet and cold, the lower row, 
and those that stand in places where the soil 
accumulates, will grow largest, bear best, and 
live longest. 

Now, the question is, how shall we make the 
trees grow and flourish on the higher parts of 
the orchard. I answer, haul off the earth about 
the tree to the amount of a load or more, ac- 
cording to circumstances, and then, if you can 
get nothing better, to each tree place a layer of 
leaves, meadow hay, rotten wood, or any like 
substance, on the ground beneath the tree, then 
spread enough earth over it to keep it from be- 
ing blown away. Feed your trees in this way 
as often as need requires, and they will flourish, 
bear fruit, and live longer in a grass field that 
is never ploughed than in one that is, and as for 
rocks, the more there are beneath the surface 
the better the trees will stand the drought. 

A few words about cutting scions, keeping 
them after they are cut, and the kinds of fruit 
I consider best for thisregion. I am aware that 
nursery:nen and others contend that a good scion 
must be of last year’s growth. In all the long 
time I have been in the business of grafting, I 
have made use of the last or previous year's 
growth of wood, and [am satisfied that the 
harder and firmer the wood is, the better. The 
soft, spongy ends should be rejected, if set in 
large stocks that are split, but ifset between the 
wood and bark they are probably as good as any, 
at least I find no difficulty in making them live. 
All scions should be taken from thrifty trees, 
and may be cut at any time from this till May. 
I tie them in bundles with the buts even, and 
with my knife cuta plane near the but and 
write the name of the fruit, with a pencil, while 
the spotted plane is moist. You need have no 
fears of its fading out. I then put them into 
the cellar, where they will not get wet, nor be 
exposed to a current of air, and they will keep 
till wanted for use. 

The kinds of apples most sought for, herea- 
bouts, are the Baldwin, Roxbury Russet, Green- 
ing, True Apple (a native of this town, large, 
red, very smooth and handsome shaped. flavor 
mild sour, and excellent for cooking) , Ilubbards- 
ton Nonsuch, Nodhead, and Harvey. These 
last are very large. excellent bearers, and stand 
at the top of the list for cooking purposes.— 
We have an almost endless variety of winter 
apples, but I consider these the best, everything 
considered. All of them bear well, hereabouts. 
The Pearmain is rather a shy bearer with us, 
while in Norway and vicinity, I am told, they 
bear well. 

Our best summer varieties are Sweet Bough, 
Porson’s Apple (said to be a native of Norway, 
a good and sure bearer, and good for cooking), 
Williams’ Favorite, and many other kinds of 
sweet apples that are some later. The Yeaton 
Apple, a native of Minot, is a large, sweet, fall 
apple, and for baking, preserving, or fattening 
hogs it cannot be beat,—neither in the quick 
growth of the tree, size of fruit, or number of 
bushels a tree of given size will yield. And 
here let me say that, in the fall of 1853, Mr. 
Wm. Martin, my next door neighbor, gathered 
from one tree, not more than ten inches in diam- 
eter, fourteen bushels, which he sold in Port- 
land for $14. They were carried from the tree 
directly: to market, and there were probably 
as many more eaten by hens, wormy, imperfect, 
&c., and this tree bears in this way, every other 
year. One limb only bears on the even year, 
and then yields several bushels. I set the grafts 
all on the same day, as I believe. Can you ac- 
count for this? 

There are but few varieties of sweet apples 
that I consider first rate for winter. We have 
them, it is true, in great variety, but none that 
LT esteem very highly. The Lane Sweet is liked 
by many, and bears pretty well. 

1 now come to grafting, and if science is need- 
ed at all in an orchard, it isin this. There are 
many persons who can graft, and the scions will 
live, but, as I conceive, there is something else 
wanting. To graft a trce properly is more of 
an art than most people think,—and then, much 
depends on the atter treatment. A tree may be 
grafted as well as human hands can do it, and, 
if you leave it here, it is worse off than before. 
There is an orchard in which I grafted a number 
of trees, more than twenty years ago, and the 
scions took well, but the owner, though often 
requested, never cut alimb. The result was, 
and uniformly is, that the scions dwindled and, 
in a few years, died. After four or five years, 
he paid me for grafting the same trees a second 
time, saying he would have them trimmed and 
fixed about right this time. It has not been 
done yet, and the little dead starvelings may be 
seen now. The person referred te, trimmed one 
tree, standing near his house. It isa noble 
tree, and a good bearer, yielding many bushels 
every year. This is but one case. You may see 
the like all about the country, and thousands of 


dollars are being paid every year, and lost in! 
the same way. | 
I have tried many ways, and think the best 
is to graft at once what you suppose enough to 
make a good shaped top. The next gpring, as) 
early as I can set scions, I trim the remaining | 
branches off, filling in where needed. After | 
this, keep the sprouts off, and you will soon 
have a handsome tree. If you do not choose to 
cut all, the first year, be sure to cut all the up-| 
right and most vigorous branches, leaving the} 
lower limbs for a second year’s cutting. I have} 
practiced this mode for some ten years or more, | 
und with complete success. 
Witctam Burns. 
Upper Gloucester, Dec. 11, 1855. 





For the Maine Farmer. 
BEETS FOR MILCH COWS. 

Frizenp Hotes :—I have for some years been 
experimenting in roots for cows in milk. I have 
tried the English flat turnip, which I found of 
little benefit. Potatoes are good, and a cow fed 
half a bushel of potatoes each day will gain in 
flesh and give a larger quantity of milk. Ruta 
baga turnips I have tried, and consider them 
nearly equal to potatoes. Carrots I have fed to} 
my cows for some years. While fed upon them 
at the rate of one-fourth of a bushel per day, 
1 found they did as well as when I gave them 
double the quantity of potatoes. 

The long orange carrot is the variety that I 
cultivate. I consider them far superior to the 
white field carrot. But this season I have been 
feeding my cows upon beets at the rate of half 
a peck to the cow per day. 1 find they gain in) 
flesh, give a greater quantity of milk, and the| 
quality of the milk richly pays for the beets} 
given. About one half the quantity of milk! 
will make a pound of butter, that it will take | 
when cows are fed on potatoes or turnips. And 
another advantago is, they are easily grown. | 
Last spring I planted four square rods of ground | 
well pulverized, manured with about two thirds 
of acommon cart full of muck mixed with | 
stable manure, aboug half and half. Planted 
by hand. They came up well, but after they 
got up a worm attacked them, and I should 
judge destroyed one half of them, so that 1 did 
not harvest but about twenty-five bushels. But 
[ consider them worth for my cows double the 
quantity of potatoes. 

Perhaps there may be others that have been 





see the result. J. Corrin. 


Thorndike, Jan. 19, 1856. 





HOW TO MAKE A JIBING HORSE DRAW. 

An omnibus full of passengers was detained a 
long time this afternoon in Oxford Street, by 
one of the horses turning obstinate and refusing 
to proceed ; and notwithstanding numerous and 
persuasive arguments inflicted upon hifh by 
a large crowd of persons collected, such as dig- 
ging spurs into him from the hand, sundry 
kicks and licks, cursing and swearing, &c., the 
horse would not advance ; and when by manual 
force, some ten or fifteen managed, on several 
oceasions, to move the omnibus a few paces, it 


the whole concern back to tae same spot, much 
to the amusement of the crowd, but not so much 
of the passengers, who, I must admit, main- 
tained the greatest patience and forbearance. 
Observing all the endeavors of the crowd to fail 
in making the horse move, I suggested to the 
persons interested, a simple remedy used in 
India, on similar occasions—that is to get a 
slight rope, and attach it to one of the fore feet 
of the stubborn animal, and the person holding 
the other end of the rope to advancea few 
paces, taking with him the horse’s foot, when, 
as a matter of course, the horses and omnibus 
must follow. My advice was at first ridiculed 
and laughed at, but after some more ineffectual 
attempts after their own barbarous and savage 
manner, @ rope was produced and applied as 
"described, when the horse immediately advanced, 
and the omnibus, in the course of a few minutes, 
was out of sight, much to the amazement of 
the rude and bigoted crowd. I heard them ex- 
pressing their wonder and astonishment at this 
very simple remedy, which should be more gen- 
erally known in this country. [London Times. 








Scarcity or Farum Lanorers iN EncGLanp. 
The London Farmers’ Magazine, in alluding to 
the difficulty of obtaining hands, says that 
‘* instead of two men looking after one master, 
two masters are looking after one man.’’ The 
war has something to do with this, the improved 
condition of Ireland something, but emigration 
has been the great means of improving the 
condition of the farm laborers of England. The 
article alluded to says : 

Those districts which depended on a _periodi- 
cal influx of Irish laborers for their harvest, 
receive them no more. They have solved the 
problem of a self-supporting emigration. The 
Highlanders who performed in the same way 
the periodical labor of the Scottish lowlands are 
emigrating to Canada, where they can obtain 
land of theirown. The English rural popula- 
tion are shaking off their dread of foreign parts. 
They are acquiring a better knowledge of them, 
and of the prospect they afford to the laboring 
man of becoming a land owner and employer of 
labor himself.’ 





Accipents aND Disgases or Cattiz. Ten 
years ago next April I had a cow burst so badly 
that she grew poor and weak; for seven or 
eight days I could get no one to relieve her, 
when she failed so rapidly as soon not to be able 
to rise alone. With the aid of a farrier I then 
cut through the skin a slit about eight inches 
long, and put back the small intestines which 
were all down in the skin in front of her bag. 
We closed up the skin with a strong waxed 
thread, and she gradually recovered and brought 
a calf the next spring, and so on for seven years 
in succession, when I fattened her. 

In reply to some inquiries about the horn ail, 
I would say that I cured several creatures so far 
gone that they could not rise without help, by 
taking a bag that would hold a quart or more 
of equal parts of soft soap and fine salt, filling 
it and trying it on the top of the head to each 
horn. Let it remain several days, and apply 
another if the cure is not effected. 





For the “aine Farmer. 


MIDWINTER. 


BY GEO. W. BLAKE, 





Enthroned in regal grandeur, now 
Old Winter rules the opening year; 
And bound in chains of passive fear, 
The frozen months before him bow. 


Cold is the rude septentrion blast, 
Fresh from the sunless Arctic caves; 
The fros: king following, firmly paves 

His way across the dreary waste. 


Down falls the darksome wintry night, 
The snow-shower burriedly descends, 
Blinding the traveler as he wends 

With weary steps the toilsome height. 


The summit gained, with eager gaze 

Ie views the village lights below; 

And through his mind sweet visions flow, 
Of a warm fireside’s cheerful blaze. 


Ileap high the logs upon the fire, 
Pile high the maple, oak and pine; 
The lamps proclaim the day’s decline— 


Heap high the logs,—e’en heap them higher. 


, Hark! hear the winds across the plains, 


Tell o’er their tales in tones of woe; 
List to th’ retreating, driven snow, 
Beating against the window panes. 


Draw round the fire, my jovial friends, 
We'll gaily pass this Winter’s eve; — 
And here we'll find a sweet reprieve 
In social joys old Winter sends. 
And now Iagoo tells his tale— 
A mirthful story of the sea; 
Weaves in quaint jokes with curious glee— 
Jokes that were never known to fail. 


Then cheerful songs will hold their sway, 
As each one sings his favorite choice, 
And at the chorus every voice 
Joins in clear tones the roundelay. 
Heap high the logs upon the fire, 
Pile high the maple, oak and pine; 
The lamps proclaim the day’s decline— 
Heap high the logs,—e’en heap them higher. 


Franklin, Mass., Jan. 25, 1856. 





WEST SOMERSET AG. SOCIETY. 


experimenting in roots. If so, I should like to 


| Report or Committee on Crops. The com- 
| mittee on Crops and Compost Manure have at- 


| tended to the duty assigned them in the West 


| Somerset Agricultural Society, and report : 

| On Compost Manure. 1st premium to C. R. 
| Vaughn of Norridgewock, $4; 2d do., S. W. 
| Tinkham of Anson, $3; 3d do., John M. Wood 
| of Norridgewock, $2. 

| °On Corn Crops. 1st premium to Isaac Wil- 
| liamson of Starks, $2; 2d do., Rufus Bixby of 
| Norridgewock, $1; 3d do., C. R. Vaughn of 
| Norridgewock, 50 cents. 

| On Wheat. 1st premium to John Bray of 
Anson, $3. Wu. B. Snow, Sec’y. 


CATTLE SHOW AND FAIR 
OF THE PENOBSCOT & AROOSTOOK AG. & HORT. 
SOCIETY, 

Held at Patten, Oct. }ith, 1855. 

| The following list of awards was reported by the 
several committees: 

On Crops and Seeds. To Morgan L. Gerry, bushel 

| seed oats, Ist premium, 50 cts. ; I. W. Robinson, best 
bus. onions, gratuity; H. N. Darling, best specimen 
winter wheat, 50 cts.; I. W. Robinson, best do. herds 

grass see, 50 cts.; Abner Weeks, best do. vegetables, 





resulted in nothing but a graceful pirouette of | 50 cts.; Alfred Cushman, best do. onions, less than a 


bushel, 50 cts. Jonas Druny, per order. 


On Horses. Best stallion, A. C. Robbins, $3; 2d 
do., J. B. Leslie, 2; best breeding mare, Ira Fish, 3; 
2d do., F. Weeks, 1.50; best mare colt, Edmond 
Woodlock, 2.50; best family horse, I. B. Gerry, 2.00; 
best stallion colt, F. Weeks, 2.00; best 2 yrs. old colt, 
| Sumner Bradford, 1.50; best 3 yrs. old colt, Samuel 
Wiggin, 2; best 1 yr. old colt, E. Fobes, 1. 

Jacos Fry, per order. 


On Stock. Best 3 yrs. old bull, Abner Weeks, 3; 
best 1 yr. old bull, J. L. Hall, 1.50; best pair oxen, 4 
yrs. old, Samuel L. Kimball, 3; best 3 yrs. old steers, 
Thos. Laughton, 2; 2d do., J. L. Hall, 2; best 2 yrs. 
old steers, Wm. H. Stetson, 2; best 1 yr. steers, Ab- 
Weeks, 1.50; 2d do., Morgan L. Gerry, 1; best stock 
cow, Abner Weeks, 3; 2ddo., Samuel Wiggin, 2; 
best dairy cow, Jona. Sleeper, 3; best 2 yrs. old heifer, 
Jona. Sleeper, 1; 2d do., Dr. Luther Rogers, 50 cts. ; 
best yearling heifer, James Moore, 75 cts.; best buck, 
Wm. Leslie, 2; 2d do., Jacob Saunders, 1; best flock 
of sheep, Samuel L. Kimball, 2; best boar, Abner 
Weeks, 2; best sow and stock, Thos. Myrick, Jr., 2. 
Apnyer WEEKS, per order. 


On Fruit, Dairy and Honey. Best butter, H. N. 
Darling, 2; 2d do., I. W. Robinson, 1; 3d do., Mor- 
gan L. Gerry, 50 cts.; best cheese, H. Blake, gratuity 
of 2; 2ddo., I. W. Robinson, 1; 3ddo., H. B. Henry, 
50 cts.; best grafted fruit, A. Cushman, 1; best native 
do., Mrs. M. Larkin, 50 cts. 

Luruer Rogers, per order. 


On Manufactured Articles. Best cart wheel, H. N. 
Darling, 1; to Sam’! Darling, Jr., for best sash, 4 in 
number, 75 cts.; best bedstead, 75 cts.; best doors, 3 
in number, 1; best blinds, 4 in number, 75 cts.; best 
half doz. axes, Henry Perry, 1.50. 

H. 8. Srusss, per order. 


Miscellaneous Expenditures by Gratuities. To Mrs. 
H. B. Henry, for rug, 1.25; Mrs. Wm. Parkman, for 
do., 75 cts.; Mrs. Jonas Drury, 2 cricket covers, 75 
cts.; and 2 dresses, 1.25; Mrs. H. B. Henry, socks, 
25 cts.; Mrs. A. T. Coburn, cricket cover, 50 cts.; 
rug, 75 cts.; Mrs. E. P. Brown, pr. drawers, 25 cts.; 
Mrs. A. C. Robbins, socks, 25 cts.; Mrs. Ira Fish, 
piece of carpeting, 1.50; Mrs. J. Hunt, rug, 1.25; 
Mrs. Wm. Cochran, 2 collars and pin cushion, 50 ots. ; 
Mrs. E. Cushman, rug, 1; Mrs. A. Cushman, quilt, 
50 cts.; Mrs. J. Saunders, piece red flannel, 75 cts.; 
Miss Maria Saunders, quilt, 50 cts.; Mrs. H. Blake, 
piece of flannel, 75 cts.; piece satinet, 1.50; Mrs. M. 
L. Gerry, socks, 25 cts.; Miss R. B. Gerry, wrought 
skirt, 75 cts.; quilt, 75 cts.; Mrs. P. Lean, 2 collars, 
50 ets.; Miss C. Peavy, hdkf., 25 cts.; piece of em- 
broidery, 25 cts. S. Rosrxson, per order, 








Tue Dratwine or THE Hartew Sea, Hottanp. 
The Chairman of the Commission on the drain- 
ing of the Harlem Sea has published a final re- 
port on this work. which is to be finished this 
year. The expenses from 1839 to 1855, inclu- 
sive, are $3,400,000, and the receipts from land 
to be sold is $3,200,000. It was at first sup- 
posed the reclaimed land would be worth only 
some $32 per acre, but in 1853 it was actually 
sold for over $120. This return exceeds all ex- 
pectation, as the draining was not undertaken 
as a speculation, but as a precaution against 
further inroads of the sea. Fruitful farms 
already begin to appear here and there on the 
former floor of the sea. Forty-five thousand 
acres in all have been reclaimed from the sea, 
which will supply 100,000 people, bountifully, 
with the means of life. 





Lime spots on woolen cloths may be complete- 
ly removed by strong vinegar. 





F ON RAISING STOCK. 


Having had considerable experience in tho 
raising of stock, I wish to state through the 
columns of the Farmer, a few facts connected 
with it. There is a mistaken idea prevalent 
among many farmers, that if a creature is fed 
high while young, it will naturally be tender, 
and must so be fed through life to be kept in 
good condition. A thing that is worth doing 
at all, is worth well doing; if farmers would 
have fine, well-proportioned cattle, they must 
be well cared for during their first years, and 
this is the main point; if a calf is kept growing 
all of the time the first year, the probability is 
that it will make a fine creature, if it have 
enough even of poor hay to eat. My method 
of raising calves is this: let them suck one half 
the cow gives for four or five weeks, keeping 
fine hay before them, and giving them once a 
day a,handful of meal or oats, or a few crusts 
of bread soaked in water, then learn them to 
drink porridge made of skim milk and buck- 
wheat flour, or meal that has been sifted. In 
this way they seldom scour at all; and if one 
does, I take a little white pine charcoal, finely 
pulverized, and mix with lard enough to make 
it adhere ; spread this mixture ona piece of 
bread, and give it, which is a certain cure. I 
feed in this way until they are three months 
old, when they will do to wean. A few oats 
should be given once aday a while longer. 
Daring the first winter they should be kept in 
a wari stable, and have all the good hay they 
will eat; after this they will grow well and 
keep in good condition on meadow hay. In this 
way itis no uncommon thing for my three 
years old steers to weigh 3000 lbs. 

And what is true of calves, is true of colts in 
a greater degree, as it is the symmetry of form, 
am gracefulnessof movement in the horse, in 
which consists his highest value. If the colt is 
allowed to become stinted while young, all the 
high keeping that can be given in after life 
never can restore that which he has lost. 1 have 
known a man who wished to raise up a tough 
horse for his own use, who kept his colt in an 
open shed, with nothing but poor hay to eat, 
and it was tough indeed; tough to look at, 
tough to drive, and a sorry looking thing al- 
together. A colt should be kept in a warm sta- 
ble, with plenty of good hay, a pint of oats and 
a pint of sliced carrotsa day, during the first 
winter, and here I would say, that I consider 
grooming of as much importance as good keep- 
ing ; farmers, as a general thing, pay too little 
attention to this ; a good rubbing from head to 
fuot, once a day, is worth as much to a horse as 
two quarts of oats. If farmers would keep 
three things in view, in regard to young animals, 
we should soon see a great improvement in the 
stock if New England, which are these—feed, 
feed well, feed high. [New England Farmer. 

CARE OF CHINA AND GLASS. 

The most important thing to do is to ‘‘eeason”’ 
either glass or China to sudden change of tem- 
perature, so that it will remain sound after ex- 
posure to sudden heatand cold. Now, this is 
best done by placing the articles in cold water, 
which must gradually be brought to the boiling 
point, and then allowed to cool very slowly, 
taking a whole day or more to do it. The 
commoner the materials the more care in this 
respect is required. The very best glass and 
china is always well seasoned, ‘‘annealed,’’ as 
the manufacturers say, before it is sold. If the 
wares are properly seasoned inthis way, they 
may be ‘washed up”’ in boiling water without 
fear of fracture, except in frosty weather, when, 
even with best annealed wares, care must be 
taken not to place them suddenly in too hot 
water. China that hasany gilding upon it 
must on no account be rubbed with a cloth of 
any kind, but merely rinsed, first in hot, and 
afterwards in cold water, and then left to drain 
till dry. If the gilding is very dull, and re- 
quires polishing, it may now and then be rubbed 
with a soft wash-leather and a little dry whit- 
ing ; but, remember, this operation must not be 
repeated more than once a year, otherwise the 
gold will certainly be rubbed off, and the china 
spoilt. When the plates, &c., are put away in 
the china closet,a piece of paper should be 
placed between each to prevent scratches. When- 
ever they ‘‘clatter,’’ the glaze or painting is 
sustaining some injury, as the bottom of all 
ware has its particles of sand adhering to it, 
picked up from the oven wherein it was glazed. 
The china closet should be in a dry situation, 
as a damp closet will soon tarnish the gilding of 
the best crockery. 

In a common dinner service it is a great evil 
to make the plates ‘‘too hot,”’ as it mvariably 
cracks the glaze on the surface, if not the plate 
itself. We all know the result—it comes apart; 
‘*nobody broke it,”’ “it was cracked before,’’ or 
‘cracked along timeago.’’ When glassisinjured, 
every time the ‘‘things’’ are washed the water 
goes to the interior, swells the porous clay, and 
makes the whole fabric rotten. In this con- 
dition they will absorb grease ; and being made 
too hot again, the grease makes the dishes brown 
and discolored. If an old, ill-used dish be made 
very hot indeed, a teaspoonful of fat will be 
seen to exude from the minute fissures upon its 
surface. These latter remarks apply more par- 
ticularly to common wares. 

In a general way, warm water anda soft 
cloth is all that is required to keep glass in a 
good condition ; but water bottles and wine de- 
canters, in order to keep them bright, must be 
rinsed out with a little muriatic acid, which is 
the only substance which will remove the fur 
which collects in them ; for this acid is far better 
than ashes, sand or shot ; for the ashes and sand 
scratch the glass, and if any shots are left in it 
by accident, the lead is poisonous. 

Richly cut glass must be cleaned and polished 
with a brush like a plate, occasionally rubbed 
with chalk ; by this means the lustre and bril- 
liancy are preserved. [London Paper. 


To Tuaw Frozen Pumps. Some throw in salt, 
some heat iron rods, &c., but an incomparably 
better way is to place a small lead pipe within 
the pump, and pour in hot water by means of a 
funnel. The pipe should be as long as the frozen 
portion ; and, conducting water on the ice, re- 
moves it with astonishing rapidity, say one foot 
per minute, the pipe settling as y. Where 
pumps are liable to freeze, it is well to have lead 
pipe always at hand. 











